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MESSAGE FROM THE STATE 
SUPERINTENDENT 



Maryland’s public school population is one of the most ethnically 
diverse in the nation, and we appreciate the richness that this diversity 
brings to our classrooms and our communities. Maryland has there- 
fore taken the lead in improving student achievement across cultures 
by implementing Education That Is Multicultural, a state regulation 
promoting positive school environments that are conducive to learn- 
ing and free from bias, harassment, and discrimination. The regulation 
affects instruction, curriculum, staff development, and instructional 
resources in all subjects and in all grades. 

Maryland’s foremost educational goal is to prepare students to be 
lifelong learners and productive citizens in our increasingly global 
society. We celebrate our commonalities as well as our uniqueness, and 
we acknowledge the many factors that play a part in shaping our lives. 

Marylanders from many faiths and cultural backgrounds contribute 
to the rich human fabric of our state, and just as we affirm the democratic values that support our shared 
beliefs, we pay tribute to the differences that characterize our families, our schools, and our neighborhoods. 

A Practical Guide to Accelerating Student Achievement Across Cultures was developed for Maryland school 
administrators, teachers, and families, as they strive to help learners from diverse backgrounds reach their 
true potential. I am indebted to all the educators who contributed innovative ideas, activities, and strategies 
to the Guide. When we work together to prepare students to know others, we help them bridge worlds. And 
when we work together to prepare them to achieve, we help them build a bridge to their future. 

Sincerely, 






Naifrcy S. Grasmick 

State Superintendent of Schools 
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RATIONALE FOR 
THE GUIDE 



Judith Smith, Ed.D. 

Baltimore City Public School System 

The basis for the strategies identified in this guide 
is the premise that education through cultures, 
the idea that multicultural elements should 
permeate all aspects of schooling, is an approach 
that views culture as a powerful yet often invisible 
factor that influences the outcomes of school- 
ing. (George Gheverghese Joseph, Multicultural 
Mathematics, 1993) (COMAR 13A.04.05.01-.04) 

Dr. James Banks reports in the conclusion of a 
four-year research study by a panel of interdisci- 
plinary scholars, that it is important for teachers 
to “understand the complex characteristics of eth- 
nic groups within the United States’ society and 
the ways in which race, ethnicity, language, and 
social class interact to influence student behav- 
ior.” He further states that a school’s organization- 
al strategies should ensure that “members of the 
school community learn collaborative skills and 
dispositions in order to create a caring environ- 
ment for students” {Diversity Within Unity, Center 
for Multicultural Education, College of Education, 
University of Washington, Seattle). In that vein, 

Dr. Paul Gorski identified “Six Critical Paradigm 
Shifts (Questions) for Multicultural Education.” 
Paradigm Two asks the question, “Is it possible to 
make shifts in student outcomes working within 
a system that is inherently racist, sexist, classist, 
etc?” (www.mhe.com/multicltural) 

The key factor to support the focus on cultural 
context for instruction is linked to the goal of 
student self-direction. In this guide, the aim of 
self-direction develops the whole child as per 
the Holistic Learner Framework. A sense of self- 
direction, the ability for students to work inde- 
pendently and collaboratively in any academic 
arena and on any assessment, is attained by 
developing the student’s own personal, cognitive, 
and social dimensions. This ability is lacking in 
many children of poverty, children from unstable 
living environments, and some children of diverse 
cultural experiences. Many students from diverse 



backgrounds lack the prior instructional, social, 
and cognitive experiences that positively affect 
their sense of academic self-direction. Thus, this 
guide includes strategies and activities to develop 
all three of these dimensions simultaneously. 

A cognitive foundation is needed to provide stu- 
dents the experiences to connect to the instruc- 
tional strategies and learning activities used in the 
classroom. Many students receive this foundation 
from their parents and guardians. Many do not. 

Dr. Ruby Payne indicates that cognitive input 
strategies frame the quality and the quantity of 
data as gathered by the student and are neces- 
sary prerequisites for the efficient use of data and 
communication in learning situations {Framework 
for Understanding Poverty) . For example, before 
a student can understand cause and effect, he/ 
she must be provided an experience with which a 
connection to a cause and effect situation can be 
made and internalized. Students from various cul- 
tures and diversities (race, gender, religious pref- 
erence, socioeconomic status, language group, or 
disability) who have had experiences that differ 
from those experiences as expected in school, 
may need special assistance to “match the method 
of instruction to their learning characteristic” to 
assure that they can access the curriculum and 
achieve high standards. Parents and guardians 
can assist educators in this process by knowing 
what experiences to provide and providing access 
to these experiences for their children. 

Professional development for educators and 
administrators must include the development of 
cognitive mediation strategies for implementation 
with students. Mediation strategies build struc- 
ture and organization into the learning process 
for students with diverse backgrounds who still 
lack a sense of academic self-direction and focus. 
(Eleanor Renee Rodriquez and James Bellanca, 

An Instructional Guide for the Urban Educator/ 
What is it About Me that You Can’t Teach?, 1996). 



Professional and human development experi- 
ences will also provide pragmatic actions that 
advocates (students, teachers, parents/guardians, 
and administrators) can implement to promote 
the holistic growth of the learner. 

During effective professional development, educa- 
tors should experience the following: 

• Explore their own cultural experiences and 
identify how they impact the learning envi- 
ronment of students 

• Develop sensitivity to cultural bias in in- 
structional materials and texts, in classroom 
patterns of thinking, in modes of communica- 
tion, and in teaching/learning strategies (cul- 
tural bias refers to diversity factors, including 
but not limited to race, national origin, ethnic- 
ity, gender, disability, socioeconomic status, 
religion, and region) 

• Enhance the understanding of how the con- 
struction of knowledge, learning styles, and 
multiple intelligences impact teaching and 
learning on diverse groups of students 

• Articulate and model high expectations that 
result in achievement for all students 

• Enhance their ability to d if ferentiate instruc- 
tion using diverse strategies 

Educators must also explore culture as a col- 
lection of customs, rituals, beliefs, tools, mores, 
etc. possessed by a group of people who may be 
related to one another by factors such as common 
language, religion, geographical contiguity, or 
socioeconomic class. 

The Maryland Teacher Professional Develop- 
ment Standards call for effective professional 
development that ensures that all teachers have 
the “knowledge, skills, and dispositions to meet 
the diverse learning needs of all their students.” 



Educators that incorporate the pragmatic strate- 
gies and learning activities in this guide, will 
increase their cultural proficiency, their ability 
to be cognitively and affectively successful with 
all students notwithstanding cultural and eco- 
nomic background. A workforce that has attained 
cultural proficiency possesses the ability and the 
will to: 

1. increase student achievement toward 
the standards across all diverse learning 
groups; 

2. ensure equitable access and support for all 
students to participate in the highest level 
of teaching and learning programs; 

3. prepare students academically and socially 
to participate successfully in a diverse 
society; 

4. strengthen students’ pride in themselves 
and their cultural identities and achieve- 
ments; and 

5. increase awareness and understanding of 
commonality and diversity among individu- 
als and groups. Developing a culturally 
proficient workforce will have positive 
outcomes for the student population of the 
State of Maryland. This guide provides a 
means toward this end. 
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INTRODUCTION 
TO THE GUIDE 

Susan Arisman, Ph.D. 

Frostburg State University; former 
Dean of the College of Education 



This document, A Practical Guide to Accelerating 
Student Achievement across Cultures: Strategies for 
Administrators, Teachers, Students, and Parents, 
was developed to provide action steps that can be 
taken by teachers, parents, administrators, and 
students themselves to develop the personal, cog- 
nitive, and social dimensions of students. These 
advocates are identified in The Holistic Learner 
Framework: A Culturally Responsive Approach to 
Accelerating the Achievement of Low Performing 
Students. 

The Guide is divided into four sections, one sec- 
tion for each advocate. Within each section, the 
five Cultural Competencies, previously devel- 
oped by the Education That Is Multicultural and 
Achievement (ETMA) Network, are delineated by 
goal and strategies for each competency. These 
five core competencies and goals are as follows: 

1 . Participating in Intercultural Com- 
munication 

Goal: Adopt a global perspective that 
promotes the valuing of cultural, ethnic, 
and linguistic diversity 

2. Reducing Prejudice 

Goal: Eliminate racism and other forms 
of prejudice and discrimination within the 
learning environment 

3. Establishing Culturally Supportive 
Learning Environments 

Goal: Determine and implement appro- 
priate strategies that allow all students to 
learn 



4. Designing and Implementing Curric- 
ulum and Instruction for Education 
That Is Multicultural and Accelerat- 
ing Minority Achievement 

Goal: Establish and maintain high expec- 
tations for achievement for all students 

5. Designing Tests, Measurements, and 
Assessments for Achievement Equity 

Goal: Utilize tests, measurements, and 
assessments to access information and 
prepare for instruction and learning 

Also included in the guide are twelve strategies, 
with one to four strategies stated per goal. These 
strategies are followed by specific recommenda- 
tions for action. In this way, the competencies 
may be utilized by the practitioner and parent 
alike. 

The Guide incorporates scientifically based 
research on minority achievement as well as 
best practices as compiled by the members of 
the ETMA Network. Therefore, the strategies 
incorporate what is known about setting high 
expectations, delivering instruction for student 
achievement, monitoring and assessing progress, 
as well as creating a culture and climate in which 
all students feel safe and valued. 

The Guide is designed to be self-selective for the 
user. The beginning administrator or a senior 
staff member may use it; the novice teacher or 
the master educator will find it equally valuable. 
Parents and students may focus on the support 
strategies and the actions they could take to advo- 
cate for meeting the needs of each child from the 
perspective of the family. 
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HOLISTIC 

LEARNER 

FRAMEWORK 

Jennifer Moy West, Ph.D. 

Howard University 

Overview 

The Holistic Learner Framework: A Culturally 
Responsive Approach to Accelerating the Achieve- 
ment of Low Performing Students is a graphic rep- 
resentation of the interrelationship among three 
dimensions of human development-personal, 
cognitive, and social. The dimensions intercon- 
nect and reflect the academic focus on each do- 
main (academic identity, curriculum mastery, and 
classroom community-oriented learning) leading 
to the ultimate objective of on/ above grade level 
achievement. 

The Holistic Learner Framework in practice pres- 
ents dimension parameters that are predicated 
on the theoretical works of different scholars, 
researchers, and practitioners. The Guide to 
Competencies for Accelerating Student Achievement 
Across Cultures: Strategies for Administrators, 
Teachers, Students, and Parents provides a method 
for incorporating these parameters into strategies, 
activities, and interventions that will help teach- 
ers, principals, parents, and students, themselves, 
accelerate achievement away from low academic 
performance. 

Both The Holistic Learner Framework and The 
Guide to Competencies address the personal, 
cognitive and social contexts in which teaching 
and learning occur. The Guide to Competencies 
provides concrete actions for those primary 
advocates who are most responsible for the 
teaching-learning process. The primary advocates 
to accelerate student achievement are teachers, 
students, parents, and principals (administrators) . 
They are identified as “primary” because of their 
direct contact and influence on the development 
of the student. 



The Holistic Learner 
Framework Dimensions: 
Personal, Cognitive, and Social 

The Holistic Learner Framework addresses the 
whole child by focusing on the personal, cogni- 
tive, and social dimensions of development. There 
are numerous ways that the dimensions of The 
Holistic Learner Framework could interrelate. 
However, since the main objective of education is 
to strengthen the cognitive dimension, this frame- 
work highlights the influence of the personal and 
social domains on the cognitive dimension. In 
other words, all dimensions are simultaneously 
strengthened, but the goal of working on the per- 
sonal and social dimensions is to help accelerate 
the cognitive domain and ultimately achievement. 

Using more educationally oriented terminology, 
the personal dimension focuses on building a stu- 
dent’s academic identity. The cognitive dimension 
focuses on achieving curriculum mastery. Finally, 
the social dimension focuses on strengthening a 
student’s skill as a classroom community-oriented 
learner. 

Academic identity focuses on student factors that 
facilitate high levels of school success. Academic 
identity pertains to: 

1. a student’s sense of self as an achiever and 
the understanding of strengths/ assets that 
contribute to his/ her success; 

2. school success skills such as persistence, 
resilience, and the use of formal registers of 
language; 

3. a future orientation and an academic pur- 
pose; 

4. establish long and short-term goals; 5) a 
sense of academic efficacy and learning to 
attribute successes to personal work habits. 
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Curriculum mastery focuses on helping students 
utilize preferred ways of knowing and learning 
and helping them to develop and strengthen the 
cognitive functions that are necessary for ef- 
ficiently mastering content. Curriculum mastery 
also includes developing the following accelera- 
tion preparation skills: 

1. knowing the target and being familiar with 
exemplary work; 

2. knowing current level of performance and 
what must be done to improve; and 

3. setting goals for monitoring academic 
growth. 

Classroom community-oriented learners are 
students who have a sense of collective responsi- 
bility and work collaboratively in the classroom 
community. These learners have skills that allow 
them to: 

1. work interdependently; 

2. use their personal, cognitive, and social as- 
sets to facilitate high levels of achievement 
for the group; and 

3. participate in the types of academic dis- 
course required for standardized assess- 
ments and successful classroom negotiation 
in the academy. 

Primary Stakeholders: 

Students, Teachers, Parents, 
and Administrators (Principals) 

Students as Learners 

The conceptual framework for holistic learning 
is generated from a learner-focused acceleration 
approach. The learner-focused approach is based 
on the consumer-oriented marketing techniques 
used by the business and medical professions. 
These professions usually begin by identifying 
and studying their consumers and developing 
plans/ marketing strategies that specifically target 
identified needs. Education is one of the few pro- 
fessions that does not systematically operate by a 
learner (consumer) focused approach. 



Underlying the learner-focused approach to 
acceleration are strength-based and asset-based 
educational paradigms which promote the belief 
that every child brings cognitive, social, emotion- 
al, ethnic, gender, and socioeconomic resources 
to the learning process (Boykin, 2000; Jaegers & 
Carroll, 2002) . These assets and resources can 
be used by the teacher and the student (and all 
others who are advocating for the student) in ac- 
celerating achievement through the teaching and 
learning process. In addition, research in this area 
has demonstrated significant educational ben- 
efits in helping students become aware of their 
personal, cognitive, and socioemotional resources 
(Hrabowski, Maton, & Greif, 1998; Hrabowski, 
Maton, Greene, & Grief, 2002; Zins, Elias, Green- 
berg, & Weissberg, 2000) . Essentially, students 
who are aware of their strengths and possess the 
skills to utilize them in the classroom become a 
valuable resource in shaping their learning and 
the learning of their peers. 

Teachers as Stakeholders 

Academically low performing groups of students 
increase their chances of achieving when placed 
with educators who ensure that the personal, cog- 
nitive, and socio-emotional needs of their students 
are incorporated into the instructional process 
(Au, 1993; Brown, 1998; Foster, 1997; Gay, 2000; 
Ladson-Billings, 2001) . In addition, teachers who 
are grounded in the foundational knowledge 
bases for diversity are primed for facilitating 
achievement among marginalized student groups 
(Smith, 1998) . While there are some teachers 
who embody these skills at the beginning of their 
academic tenure, most are the products of effec- 
tive professional development. Effective profes- 
sional development for teachers who will help 
eliminate the achievement gaps must be relevant 
and target the acceleration of low performing 
students across cultural groups (Gueskey, 2004; 
Smith, 1998). 

There is a growing body of professional 
development research on the benefits of help- 
ing teachers learn by connecting and reflecting 
with colleagues in their schools (Bambino, 2004; 
Routman, 2004; Willis, 2004) . This approach, 
of professional growth into the orientation and 
complexities of teaching, provides structures for 
teachers to improve their teaching by examining 
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the work of their students and fellow teachers and 
giving and receiving feedback. This teaching and 
learning process is relevant and facilitates team- 
ing to collaboratively improve day-to-day progress 
for low performing students. The Guide to Compe- 
tencies provides the substance for this successful 
daily implementation and interaction. 

Administrators (Principals) 

The concept of holism is a human development 
parameter and, therefore, applies to adults as well 
as to children. The personal, cognitive, and social 
dimensions of human development can be used 
by administrators to help teachers successfully 
implement and meet the objectives of the Holistic 
Learner Framework. For example, to address 
the personal dimension, administrators can help 
their staff adopt a set of personal and behavioral 
characteristics that promote academic excellence 
across cultural groups. Interventions at the cogni- 
tive level might include professional development 
on the foundational knowledge bases that support 
acceleration among ethnically and economically 
diverse student groups. Another cognitive level 
intervention includes creating a professional 
climate that supports teacher flexibility and 
creativity in the development and implementa- 
tion of effective acceleration strategies for low 
performing students. Finally, support at the 
social dimension level should include creating 
an environment where teachers feel a sense of 
communalism, interdependence, and support in 
their efforts to learn and effectively teach diverse 
student groups. 

Parents (Family and Guardians) 

Most often parents or guardians are the first 
adults to frame the learning process and cogni- 
tive development for their children. These adults 
lay the foundation in preparation for school and 
can provide the support for a successful school 
experience. Individuals who assume the parental 
role for children assume a central and critical 
role in mediating their learning (Haywood, 1993) . 
Mediated learning is a process based on the 
belief that all individuals are learners who can 
learn beyond what we ever thought possible. The 
philosophy behind mediated learning states that 
the mind has an unlimited capacity to grow and 



change. This philosophy suggests that cognitively 
low performing students do not always know how 
to think, where to start or what to do when new 
information is given to them. Mediated learning 
experiences teach children to develop the “learn 
how to learn” skills for school and subsequently 
help students to develop into strategic think- 
ers who are better able to understand and solve 
problems in school and in life. Mediated learn- 
ing experiences are thought to be essential for 
the adequate cognitive development of children 
(Haywood, 1993; Jensen, Feurerstein, Kaniel, 
&Tzuriel, 1988) . Parents can play a significant 
role in facilitating mediated learning experiences. 
The strategies and activities for parents outlined 
in The Guide provide a springboard for supporting 
the cognitive development of children throughout 
their years of growth. 
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A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO 
ACCELERATING STUDENT 
ACHIEVEMENT ACROSS 
CULTURES 

STRATEGIES FOR ADMINISTRATORS, TEACHERS, 
STUDENTS, AND PARENTS 
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ADMINISTRATORS 
Competency I: Intercultural Communication 
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ADMINISTRATORS 
Competency I: Intercultural Communication 
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ADMINISTRATORS 
Competency II: Prejudice Reduction 
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ADMINISTRATORS 

Competency III: Culturally Supportive Learning Environments 
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Appendix 



INTRODUCTION 

Professional competencies for enhancing teacher efficacy in 
implementing Education That Is Multicultural and accelerating 
minority achievement 

Jacqueline F. Brown, Ph.D. 

Past Chair, Education That Is Multicultural and Achievement (ETMA) Network 



Life in the 21st Century requires citizens who are 
skilled and comfortable in handling a multiplicity 
of perspectives in order to solve universal human 
problems and to advance the common good for all 
people. Such a citizenry must have a very special 
educational grounding. Education That Is Multi- 
cultural is the foundational pedagogy that allows 
students to experience knowledge in a humanis- 
tic and inclusive manner. Minority achievement 
speaks to the belief that there are no expendable 
children when it comes to excellence in educa- 
tion. 

Education That Is Multicultural and Minority 
Achievement are major priorities of the Maryland 
State Department of Education and of the U.S. 
Department of Education. In effect, they are the 
will of the State Board of Education, the will of 
the State Superintendent of Schools and the will 
of the nation. Where there is a will, there must be 
a way. The way to ensure educational excellence 
for all of our children is to equip our teachers and 
administrators with the skills needed to make 
the written, taught, and assessed curriculum and 
instructional practices reflective of the tenets of 
Education That Is Multicultural. Our teachers and 
administrators must also have the instructional 
skills to effectively educate students from diverse 
ethnic, gender, socioeconomic, and language 
groups. Every child counts! 

The Professional Competencies for Enhancing 
Teacher Efficacy in Implementing Education 
That Is Multicultural and Accelerating Minority 
Achievement were developed by the ETMA Net- 
work to assist educators in the State of Maryland 
to more fully implement the Education That Is 
Multicultural Regulation. The competencies were 
also created to assist educators in significantly ac- 
celerating the academic achievement of minority 



and lower socioeconomic students in Maryland. 
These competencies are a beginning. They come 
from an established body of knowledge from the 
theories and research on multicultural education 
and minority achievement. Review of pertinent lit- 
erature yielded the following five core competen- 
cies as essential to success in effectively teaching 
minority and low-income students. 

• Intercultural Communication 

• Prejudice Reduction 

• Establishing Culturally Supportive Learning 
Environments 

• Designing Curriculum and Instruction for 
Education That Is Multicultural and Acceler- 
ating Minority Achievement 

• Tests, Measurements, and Assessments for 
Achievement Equity 

These competencies will certainly help in shaping 
professional development offerings for admin- 
istrators, teachers, support staff, and education 
paraprofessionals. Objectives within the compe- 
tencies can also inform certain aspects of teacher 
and administrator evaluation. Most important, 
these competencies, when implemented, should 
benefit all children. 
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PROFESSIONAL 

DEVELOPMENT COMPETENCIES 

FOR ENHANCING TEACHER EFFICACY 
IN IMPLEMENTING EDUCATION THAT IS 
MULTICULTURAL AND ACCELERATING MINORITY 
ACHIEVEMENT 

CORE COMPETENCIES 

• Intercultural Communication 

• Prejudice Reduction 

• Establishing Culturally Supportive Learning Environments 

• Designing Curriculum and Instruction For Education That Is 
Multicultural and Accelerating Minority Achievement 



• Tests, Measurements, and Assessments for Achievement Equity 



Education That Is Multicultural and Achievement 
Core Competencies 

Intercultural Communication 



Education That Is Multicultural Minority Achievement 

Key Objectives Key Objectives 



Education That Is Multicultural 


Minority Achievement 


Key Objectives 


Key Objectives 


Participants will be able to: 


Participants will be able to: 


Define vocabulary of the field. The definitions 
of culture and multiculturalism to be inclusive 
of the diversity represented in ETMA, includ- 
ing the mainstream culture of the United 
States. 


Develop communication strategies to eliminate 
cultural conflict between the home and school 
environment. 


Analyze and affirm commonalities and differ- 
ences within and among cultures. 


Develop instructional strategies that bridge the 
verbal and non-verbal communication styles 
of students and the preferred communication 
styles of educators. 


Articulate and implement principles of multi- 
cultural education in the written, taught, and 
assessed curriculum. 


Develop instructional strategies that use the 
language, communication styles, and culture 
of the home as vehicles to accelerate student 
achievement in academic subject areas. 


In order to: 

Develop and apply strategies for communi- 
cating across cultures, including cultures of 
gender and poverty. 


In order to: 

Use cultural communication styles as tools to 
enhance student achievement in the written, 
taught, and assessed curriculum. 
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Education That Is Multicultural and Achievement 
Core Competencies 



Prejudice Reduction 



Education That Is Multicultural 
Key Objectives 


Minority Achievement 
Key Objectives 


Participants will be able to: 


Participants will be able to: 


Self-assess and claim ownership of their own 
prejudices and biases, and identify strategies to 
overcome them when teaching. 


Demonstrate an understanding of prejudice 
and discrimination and the negative effects of 
both on the academic achievement of minority 
students. 


Develop the capacity and skill to challenge 
biases and stereotypes which inhibit intergroup 
understanding. 


Develop an action plan that demonstrates 
instructional strategies, which proactively avoid 
and eliminate bias and stereotyping, prejudice 
and discrimination from the instructional pro- 
cess. 


In Order to: 

• Learn and practice techniques for combating prejudice, harassment, and/or discrimination 
in the learning environment. 

• Identify and use strategies which foster intergroup understanding and positive academic 
and social relationships. 

• Create bias- and harassment-free learning environments for all students. 
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Education That Is Multicultural and Achievement 
Core Competencies 

Establishing Culturally 
Supportive Learning Environments 



Education That Is Multicultural Minority Achievement 

Key Objectives Key Objectives 



Participants will be able to: 


Participants will be able to: 


Describe and implement communal and coopera- 
tive learning strategies that establish and nurture a 
classroom climate of inclusiveness, affiliation, and 
mutual support. 


Recognize and reflect on their own teaching prac- 
tices in relationship to the Teacher Expectations/ 
Student Achievement (TESA) research. 


Create a physical environment in which all students 
see themselves and others in traditional, non-tradi- 
tional, and non-stereotypical ways. 


Examine their beliefs and expectations for students 
of various social, ethnic, and economic groups in 
order to modify their teaching behaviors to ensure 
they hold the same high expectations for all stu- 
dents. 


Describe and help students use problem solving and 
conflict resolution strategies. 


Identify a repertoire of teacher behaviors that in- 
crease students’ willingness to take intellectual risks 
and develop self-efficacy in academic achievement. 


Provide classroom opportunities for students to 
become aware of the stereotypes associated with 
various cultural groups and understand the negative 
impact of stereotyping. 


Describe an array of grouping practices that stu- 
dents should experience daily in order to maximize 
academic achievement. 


Commit to achieving equity for all students and 
believe that they are capable of making a difference 
in their students’ learning. 


Use strategies that help all students to be motivated 
to work toward the highest degrees of academic 
achievement. 


Describe their own cultural identities. 





Understand and appreciate how expectations have a profound impact on the self-confidence and educa- 
tional outcomes of all learners. 



Demonstrate an understanding of how cultural assumptions and biases influence knowledge construction 
and contribute to educational inequities. 



In order to: 

Organize the educational environment in ways that support diverse learning styles and multicultural per- 
spectives. 
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Education That Is Multicultural and Achievement 
Core Competencies 

Designing Curriculum and 
Instruction for Education That Is 
Multicultural and Accelerating Minority 
Achievement 



Education That Is Multicultural Minority Achievement 

Key Objectives Key Objectives 



Education That Is Multicultural 


Minority Achievement 


Key Objectives 


Key Objectives 


Participants will be able to: 


Participants will be able to: 


Identify diversify factors that should be reflect- 
ed in curriculum and instruction for education 
that is multicultural. 


Vary instructional communication strategies in 
order to bridge gaps in academic achievement. 


Identify cultural disparities that may exist in 
curriculum and in instructional practice that 
may impact student achievement for diverse 
student populations. 


Use a variety of instructional grouping strate- 
gies in order to accelerate minority achieve- 
ment and avoid tracking students in low per- 
forming groups. 


Demonstrate an understanding of the impact of 
diversity factors on teaching style. 


Demonstrate instructional behaviors that com- 
municate high expectations for all students 
to achieve at high levels of academic perfor- 
mance. 


Develop and implement interdisciplinary units 
integrating multicultural approaches. 


Identify and implement instructional interac- 
tions that specifically result in acceleration of 
academic achievement for low performing eth- 
nic, gender, and socioeconomic student groups. 


Commit to achieving equity for all students and 
believe that they are capable of making a differ- 
ence in their students’ learning. 


Use strategies that help all students to be mo- 
tivated to work toward the highest degrees of 
academic achievement. 
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Education That Is Multicultural 
Key Objectives 



Minority Achievement 
Key Objectives 



Identify the tenets and infusion goals in the Education That Is Multicultural By-law in order to 
review existing curriculum for ETMA infusion and to infuse ETMA into curriculum where it does 
not exist. 



Review existing instructional materials for possible bias across ethnicity, gender, and socioeco- 
nomic class. 



Select culturally relevant instructional materials for use in the classroom. 



Understand Theory and Practice for: 

• Education That Is Multicultural 

• Accelerating Academic Achievement for Diverse Student Populations 

• Asset-Based Education 

• Multiple Intelligences 

• Culturally Relevant and Responsive Instruction 

• Mediated Learning 

• Dimensions of Learning 

• Communal Learning 

• Differentiated Instruction 

• Cooperative Learning 



Use James Banks’ four levels of curriculum transformation to analyze existing curriculum and 
develop multidisciplinary lessons at the transformational and social action levels. 



Develop and implement units and lesson plans which are reflective of the tenets of Education 
That Is Multicultural. 



Evaluate the effectiveness of ETMA based lesson plans on accelerating minority achievement. 



Demonstrate an understanding of how cultural assumptions and biases influence the ways in 
which knowledge is constructed, understood and expressed. 



In order to: 

Design and implement curriculum and instruction that expand teaching efficacy in Education 
That Is Multicultural and results in accelerating minority achievement. 
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Education That Is Multicultural and Achievement 
Core Competencies 



Tests, Measurements, and 
Assessments for Achievement Equity 



Education That Is Multicultural 
Key Objectives 


Minority Achievement 
Key Objectives 


Participants will be able to: 


Participants will be able to: 


Analyze and report achievement and participa- 
tion data in a disaggregated format. 


Ensure widespread awareness of achieve- 
ment gaps through identification of patterns of 
achievement associated with ethnicity, gender, 
or socioeconomic status. 


Increase capacity to provide diverse members 
of the school community with ready and user- 
friendly access to achievement data. 


Utilize disaggregated data to attain stakeholder 
support for equitable program development 
throughout the school community. 


Select and use assessments that control for the 
documented needs of diverse student learner 
groups. 


Use assessment tools that take into consider- 
ation the affective and cultural domains of the 
child. 


Develop the capacity to analyze disaggregated 
data and to identify programs and practices that 
are ineffective in reducing and/or eliminating 
achievement gaps. 


Utilize assessments to monitor academic 
growth and to inform the design of focused 
instruction for acceleration of minority achieve- 
ment. 


Provide students with a multiplicity of opportu- 
nities and formats to show what they know. 


Demystify testing formats and modalities for 
students as part of their testing preparation 


Select testing and assessment tools that have been normed on a variety of ethnic, gender, and 
socioeconomic populations. 


In order to: 

Provide equitable, fair, and accurate measures of student achievement that will allow teachers to: 

• Document instructional effectiveness, and to 

• Design instruction that results in breakthrough acceleration of minority achievement. 
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